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Sports from tyt Classical Jfiettr 

It is the purpose of this department to keep the readers of the Journal informed 
of events and undertakings in the classical field, and to make them familiar with the 
varying conditions under which classical work is being done, and with the aims and 
experiences of those who are in one way or another endeavoring to increase its 
effectiveness. The success of the department will naturally depend to a great extent 
on the co-operation of the individual readers themselves. Every one interested in the 
Journal and in what it is trying to do is therefore cordially invited to report anything 
of interest that may come to his notice. Inquiries and suggestions will also be useful 
in directing the attention of the editors to things which may otherwise escape their 
notice. Communications should be addressed to J. J. Schlicher, 1811 N. Eighth 
Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 



Papers Read at the Recent Meeting of the Association. — Brief abstracts are 
given below of the papers which were read at this year's meeting, held at Chicago, 
March 29 and 30: 

1. "Some Spurious Inscriptions and Their Authors." F. F. Abbott, University 

of Chicago. 

The Corpus 0} Latin Inscriptions contains about 10,000 spurious inscriptions in 
a total of 140,000. The publication of fictitious inscriptions extends from the fifteenth 
to the middle of last century. All the peoples of continental Europe contributed to 
this number, but especially the Italians, among whom we find the notorious forger 
Pirro Ligorio. The motives were various. Some aimed at distinction through their 
feigned discoveries; others sought to give importance to their family or their town, 
or to furnish new evidence in support of a historical point. Many of the forgeries 
show certain peculiarities which enable one to identify their authors, but probably 
the editors of the Corpus have been too strict in rejecting suspected inscriptions. 

2. "A Tour in Sicily." E. W. Clark, Ripon College, Wisconsin. 

This talk was illustrated by lantern views, nearly all made from snap-shots taken 
by the speaker. The tour included Palermo (harbor and museum), Segesta (temple 
and theater), Selinus (acropolis and temples), Marsala and Trapani (the Lilybaeum 
and Drepanum of the ancients), Girgenti (the ancient Agrigentum, with its splendid 
temples), Henna (the umbilicus of Sicily, inexpugnabilis, where Pluto carried off 
Proserpina), Taormina with its Greek theater and beautiful location, and, finally, 
Syracuse (Epipolae, Euryalus, the quarries, theater amphitheater, temples on Ortygia, 
Fountain of Arethusa, Olympeium, Anapo and Cyane rivers with papyrus plants, 
and the pool of Cyane). 

3. "Salaries and Efficiency." C. N. Smiley, Iowa College. 

The average salary of men engaged in public-school work in Massachusetts is 
$148 per month; in Missouri it is $44, in Ohio $45, in Iowa $48 per month. As a 
result of such conditions the men are being gradually driven from the teacher's profes- 
sion in the Middle West. Thirty-five years ago 40 per cent, of the teachers in Iowa 
were men; today 12 per cent, are men. In the 160 high schools of the state in towns 
of 5,000 or less, very few men are found, and the average salary offered the women, 
which is less than $500 a year, does not justify thorough equipment on their part. 
It is not strange that many freshmen are ill-prepared and disinclined to continue their 
Latin. The only remedy for this condition, which exists throughout the whole Mis- 
sissippi Valley, seems to be state aid for the high-schools in the smaller towns where 
the taxable property is not sufficient to produce a revenue adequate for the support 
of a good high school. 
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4. "Posse and the So-called 'Potential Use.' " Louise Preston Dodge, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

The term "potential" should not be indiscriminately applied to Latin forms 
translatable by "can, etc." In the majority of cases the verb posse itself is not used 
potentially, i. e., to represent an act as possible. In negative phrases posse represents 
the act as unreal because impossible (Ovid Metam. i. 668-70). When free agency 
or desire to do is evident, an assertion of present power is equivalent to one of future 
fact (Cic. Ad jam. xiii. 13. 4, se sine proelio vincere posse). When the power to do 
can be known only by its exercise the two forms of expression become synonymous 
(Nep. M ill. 7, lucus qui ex insula conspiciebatur). 

5. "Secondary Latin: The True Equipment of the Teacher." May Bestor, 
Fargo College, North Dakota. 

The mechanical has been overaccentuated in the teaching of secondary Latin, and 
the finer possibilities of the study neglected. All study of syntax, and all close criticism 
which does not materially aid the student in the understanding and enjoyment of 
what he is reading is a misfortune. The literature, art, and life of classical antiquity, 
and the bearing of its institutions on modem life, are threads to be interwoven through 
all the texture of our secondary Latin teaching. 

Teachers should make their demands for better equipment for classroom work 
more insistent. They should themselves show evidences of increased scholarship 
from year to year. A little graduate study, some travel, much reading of the classics 
and of English literature, and, if possible, a year's study in Rome, should form part 
of their equipment. 

6. "Horace: An Appreciation." The President's Address. 1 Moses S. 
Slaughter, University of Wisconsin. 

7. "Vergil or Virgil." 2 Francis W. Kelsey, University of Michigan. 

8. "Mood Syntax in Caesar." W. L. Carr, Shortridge High School, Indian- 
apolis. 

The paper was based on a study of the subjunctive in Caesar's Gallic War, books 
i-iv. The material was grouped according to the fundamental mood-force of the 
clauses, with a more detailed classification within each group according to function 
and connective words. Out of a total of 972 subjunctives, 628 express "fact" and 
are in nearly all cases best translated by the English indicative. Of this number 313 
are in consecutive clauses, 299 in indirect discourse, and 16 in the subjunctive by 
attraction. Of the remaining 344 subjunctives, 240 have volitive force, 86 anti- 
cipatory, 1 optative, 7 express propriety, 4 possibility, and 4 are in conditions con- 
trary to fact. Of the volitives, 133 are in substantive clauses, usually after verbs of 
urgency or command. The English subjunctive was suggested as a better translation 
for these than the misleading "may" and "might." There are 22 purpose clauses 
with a relative pronoun, 57 with ut, quo, or ne. Cum may be translated "when" 132 
times, "since" $g times, "although" 7 times. 

9. "Horace's Sabine Farm" (illustrated). Walter Miller, Tulane University. 

10. "The Four-Winged Geryon." A. G. Laird, University of Wisconsin. 

Tripv6viis Terp&TTTiSos, Aristoph. Acharn. 1082: Reference to the rerpaTTepvWlSes 
is contradicted by vs. 969. A joke on the helmet of Lamachus is improbable, 
(a) because he is not wearing it (cf.vss. 1103, 1109); (b) because it was not rerp&TTiXos 
but too-feathered (vs. 1103), and the connection of plumes with wings is forced; (c) 
because the preceding and following lines refer to the Boeotians as the antagonists 

1 To be published in the Classical Journal. 
' To be published. 
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of Lam., and a shifting of the thought to Die. is not accounted for, no threat being 
implied by the language of vs. 1081. That the Boeotians, like the related Thessalians, 
had a tetrarchal form of government is suggested by rats riaaapai /SowXois twv 
Bouor&r (Thuc. v. 38; 421 B. c). The ayye\ta (vs. 1083) laid upon Lam. to meet 
the four-bodied Boeotian monster suggests the dyyeXtai Eipva-Bios laid upon Her- 
cules, and Bouarta TerpdirroXis suggests rijpviiTjj rerpdirriXos. It is likely that the 
point lies in TerpdTrriXoj because rerpdirTepos would be the natural word. 

11. "Latin Teaching for the High Schools: A Study in Correlation." F. C. 
Eastman, Iowa State Normal School. 

Statistics were presented showing the lack of proper equipment on the part of 
teachers of Latin in a considerable number of the smaller high schools. Many are 
not college graduates, and of those who are, many have not had a systematic Latin 
training. The paper discussed a practical course of preparation for this class of 
high-school teachers, containing Greek, English, psychology, history of education, 
theory and practice of Latin teaching, Greek and Roman history and political insti- 
tutions, in addition to Latin literature, composition, and the reading of the texts. 
The course was not presented as a substitute for the full college course, but as a mini- 
mum course with the most economic adjustment of necessary and related subjects in 
view of the situation in the lesser high schools referred to above. 

12. "What Constitutes a State ? " J C. F. Smith, University of Wisconsin. 

13. "The Topical Method in the Study of Vergil." F. J. Miller, University of 

Chicago. 

While a considerable number of American colleges and universities now offer 
advanced courses in Vergil, the study of this author is, nevertheless, largely confined 
to the secondary schools; and here, too often, lacking a definite aim in their study, 
most of the students and many of the teachers obtain only a very indefinite and super- 
ficial knowledge of the poet. In order to enhance the value of the study of Vergil 
in the secondary schools, and to encourage the more general introduction of this 
author into college curricula, the writer advocated the use of the topical method both 
in school and college. The work may be made to center around certain fundamental 
problems in Vergil, with the inclusion of others whose study will widen and deepen 
the student's knowledge and appreciation of his works. A list of some fifty such 
topics was offered in the paper. 

14. "Paleographical Miscellany." J. M. Burnam, University of Cincinnati. 

I. The Nationality oj the Scribe of the Oaths oj Strassburg. — An examination of 
word-division, spelling, etc., in MS 9768 (Paris Bibl. Nat. fonds latin) shows that 
the copyist knew Latin well, French imperfectly, and German probably not at all. 
He betrays the habits of the insular hand, and the writer of the paper inclines to the 
view that he was an Anglo-Saxon rather than a Celt. 

II. An Uncial Fragment. — Two leaves of parchment prefixed to MS 8305. 
The statements of Arevalo and Dressel in their editions and of the seventeenth-century 
catalogue are incorrect, and the fragment is overlooked in Delisle's Inventaire. The 
characters are Merovingian, of about 700. There are contemporary corrections in 
spelling and others of the eleventh century, and interlinear transliterations of the Greek 
words (sixteenth century). The critical value is small. 

III. The Anglo-Saxon sign for autem may be derived from the Greek H which 
did duty for the syllable av. 

IV. Lucretius iii. 962. The writer proposes to return to Bockemueller's ad 
manis for MSS magnis. Ad may have been absorbed by m which in rustic capitals 
resembles ad. Cf. Verg. Aen. x. 520. 

1 Published in the Classical Journal, May, 1907. 
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15. "Teachers of Latin and the Study of Old English." Guido H. Stempel, 
Indiana University. 

The principles of philology can best be observed, because immediately sensed, 
in the mother-tongue. In historical grammar, the English — besides its value as a 
type, its variety and scope, and its long history — is directly applicable in teaching; and 
the Latin in English is a large and important chapter for the Latinist. 

For the understanding of the English language itself, the vehicle of instruction, 
a knowledge of Old English and the history of the English language is of fundamental 
importance. With this the Latin teacher would be prepared to guide the inevitable 
guessing of his pupils. 

A grounding in English philology sufficient for Latin teachers can be attained 
in a course of daily lessons for one semester. 

16. "The Ancient and the Modern Discus-Thrower." John Pickard, University 
of Missouri. 

By references in classic writers the speaker showed that in historic times the discus 
was lens-shaped, of varying weight, and made of bronze. He then discussed the 
views of Six (Gaz. Arch., 1886, p. 291), of Kietz (£>. Diskoswurf b. d. Griechen), and 
of Juethner (Ant. Turngeralhe). In the passage in Philostratus (Imag. i. 24) he 
accepted the emendations of Juethner concerning the Balbis. 

The speaker then compared the Massimi Discobolus and the Munich bronze as 
copies from Myron, with views of a modem discus-thrower in action. It was shown 
that Myron's discus-thrower used practically the same "form" as the modern athlete, 
that the pose of the Massimi discobolus was taken at the moment preceding the last 
half of the turn before releasing the discus, and that the discus was thrown over the 
left shoulder and not in a direction parallel to the front line of the base of the statue. 
There was ceratinly one other "form" used in antiquity, as is seen from a coin of 
Cos and a Panathenaic vase, and from texts it appears that there was probably even 
a third. 

17. "Distraction in Secondary Work in Latin." 1 Jennie R. Lippman, Mary 
Institute, St. Louis. 

18. "The Supposed Literary Relations of Alciphron, Aelian, and Longus." 

Campbell Bonner, University of Nashville. 

The paper combated the theory of H. Reich (De Alciphonis Longique aetate), 
accepted by Christ and Norden, that Aelian in his Epistulae rusticae imitated the 
Letters of Alciphron, while Alciphron borrowed from Longus' Pastoralia. Wherever 
a specific imitation of Alciphron by Aelian is alleged, the latter may have drawn 
directly from other sources without the intervention of Alciphron. In several instances 
which have no parallel in Alciphron, Aelian certainly took from the comedy not only 
single rare words, but also longer phrases and a few connected passages. The con- 
tention that Alciphron imitated Longus rests almost entirely upon the evidence of 
five passages which do show striking resemblances. The similarity, however, is due 
to the fact that both authors made use of ideas derived from older writers which may 
be regarded as the common property of the later age. 

19. "The Meaning of 2iuv0ev, II. A. 39." John A. Scott, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

Apollo is summoned as a plague-giving and not a plague-averting god, hence 
the derivation of ^fuvBev as a shortened form for <riuv8o<t>66pos is wrong. The origin 
of the belief expressed in Z/urfcO is from the Cretan word for mouse, <ridv6os. The 
Trojan colonists are said by the scholiast to have come from Crete, and it is with 
that island that every explanation of this word is connected. With this are related 
the golden mice of the Philistines in I Sam. 5 : 6; also the destruction of the army of 

1 To be published in the Classical Journal. 
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Sennacherib which Herodotus says was due to a sudden attack of mice. The Phili- 
stines who offered the golden mice and on whose borders Sennacherib's army perished 
came from Crete, as the ruins of Gath and Ashdod, as well as their Cretan weights 
show. The idea that a mouse is in some way the symbol of pestilence originated 
and spread from Crete. The proper translation of X/uvBeO is "Thou god of plagues." 

On the evening of the first day the Association had the pleasure of hearing an 
address by Principal William Peterson, of McGill University, Montreal, on "The 
Classics and Modern Life," mention of which was made in the last number of 
the Journal. 

The Classical Association of New England. — The second annual meeting of 
the Classical Association of New England was held at Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass., April 5 and 6. The secretary's report showed that the membership had 
increased from 97 — the number that joined at Springfield at the organization 
meeting in 1906 — to a total of 250. The following officers were elected: presi- 
dent, Charles H. Forbes, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass.; vice-president, 
James J. Robinson, Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn.; secretary-treasurer, 
George E. Howes, William College, Williamstown, Mass.; executive committee, 
for two years, Miss Lida Shaw King, the Women's College in Brown University, 
Providence, R. I., and Herbert L. Kittredge, High School, Westfield, Mass. 
The other members of the executive committee, whose terms expire in 1908 are 
Miss Charlotte C. Gulliver, Free Academy, Norwich, Conn., and Rev. Thomas 
E. Murphy, S. J., Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 

Among other business transacted it was voted that the Association accept the 
plan for co-operation with the Classical Association of the Middle West and South 
in the publication of the Classical Journal, in accordance with terms proposed in 
the extended correspondence of 1906 and 1907. 

We give below summaries of the papers read: 
"What Can Individual Teachers Do to Increase the Interest in Classical Studies 

in School, College, and Community?" (1) "In School," Miss Alice M. 

Wing; (2) "In College," Professor H. de F. Smith. 

1. Miss Wing emphasized as the most important prerequisites the teacher's love 
for the pupil and love of the work. The work with beginners should be intrusted to 
the most skilful teachers, for the first is the crucial year. Vocabularies and paradigms 
must be learned. All devices to assure interest must be employed, such as the naming 
of familiar objects in the room, spelling match for principal parts of verbs, writing 
letters, etc. With the more advanced sections, five-minute talks by pupils on assigned 
subjects are of interest. 

2. Professor Smith called attention to the fact that we must realize the various 
motives that determine a student's selection of courses, of which the most common 
are: (1) that a particular course offers certain immediate results; (2) that he has a 
liking for a subject; (3) that the course is a "snap." To meet the first two points, 
we must see to it that our classical courses, too, show results and are made interesting. 
But let us "stubbornly forswear the cheapening of our courses for popularity's sake." 

"A Review of the Year in the Classical Field": (1) "Greek and Roman Archae- 
ology "(illustrated), Professor George H. Chase; (2) "Publications, Meetings, 
Necrology," Professor George D. Chase. 
1. Professor Chase stated that the most important archaeological work of the 

year had been done on the following sites: 
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a) Pergamon. Dr. Dorpfeld has discovered a gymnasium for men which con- 
tains also a large lecture-hall. 

6) Ephesus. Mr. Hogarth has found, on the site of the temple of Ephesian 
Artemis, a rich treasure of terra-cottas, small bronzes, gold and silver jewelry, and 
other ornaments, and coins. Some of the work in gold and silver is reminiscent of 
Mycenean forms. Some of the coins — of the eighth century B. c. — antedate the 
oldest coins known. 

c) Sparta. The British School has discovered the famous shrine of Artemis at 
which the Spartan boys were scourged. About the foundation walls were found, 
among other things, terra-cotta masks of life-size, and thousands of archaic lead 
figures one to one and a half inches high. 

d) Rome. Boni has found under the concrete pavement of the Forum of Trajan 
a Roman road of the first century a.d., whose existence affects the interpretation of 
the inscription on the Column of Trajan. 

2. Professor Chase called especial attention to the following valuable books or 
articles recently published: Schanz's Rdmische Litteraturgeschichte (new edition), 
Dill's Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius, Skeat's Primer of Classical and 
English Philology, Browne's Handbook of Homeric Study, Keller's Homeric Society, 
and Dennison's "Recent Caesar Literature" (in the Classical Journal for April, 1906). 

"Reports of State Meetings." 

Reports of successful meetings held in Middletown and New Haven, Connecticut, 
in Burlington, Vermont, in Greenfield, western Massachusetts, in Manchester, New 
Hampshire, and in Waterville, Maine, were presented by representatives of the dif- 
ferent states. Miss Gulliver, Norwich Free Academy, Conn.; Mr. C. W. 
Howland, St. Johnsbury Academy, Vt.; Mr. William E. Farrell, North Adams High 
School, western Massachusetts; Miss S. M. Jordan, Dover High School, N. H; and 
Mr. W. E. Sargent, Hebron Academy, Me. 

After dining together as the guests of Phillips Academy and spending a social 
hour, the members listened to a brilliant address by Professor Kittredge, of Har- 
vard, on the "Relation of Classical Study to the Study of Modern Literature." 

"Present Problems in Homeric Studies." Professor Seymour of Yale University. 

Certain Homeric problems of earlier generations no longer exist, e. g., as to the 
influence of the Old Testament on the Homeric poems, the site of Homeric Troy, or 
the birthplace of the poet. Another large class of questions which are sometimes con- 
sidered Homeric problems really concern us only in general, as classical students, 
and not specially as Homeric scholars — e. g., who were the Achaeans, the Trojans, 
or the Amazons; and whether Agamemnon was originally a form of Zeus, a Spartan 
king, a Thessalian chieftain, or (as Homer thought him) a Mycenean ruler. Every 
true Homeric problem either should receive its chief material for solution from the 
Homeric poems, or else its solution should bring light to the poems. Whether the 
Phaeacians were Phoenicians is a fair Homeric problem; but whether the Phoenicians 
had as much influence on Greek civilization as Movers, Berard, Champault, etc., have 
held, or hold, is not a specially Homeric problem. After touching upon the present 
state of the questions relating to the Homeric dialect, and the broader problems of 
the composition of the poems, the paper asked whether the archaeological element 
in the poems can be separated from mythical, historical, and imaginative elements, 
and came to the conclusion that, with ceratin definite limitations, the Iliad and the 
Odyssey afford trustworthy evidence with regard to the life of the Greeks at the time 
of the composition of the poems. 

"Economy in Classical Teaching: How Can We Diminish Waste, and How Can 

We Best Use the Time and Labor That Are Saved by Such Economy?" 

Principal Collar, Roxbury Latin School. 

The speaker emphasized the possibility of saving time in the following ways: 
1. By bridging the chasm which separates the uninflected English language 
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from the largely inflected Latin by at least a year's study of French, which serves as 
a natural bridge. 

2. By insisting ubon the mastery of forms in the first year's work. 

3. By not requiring pupils to mark the quantity of vowels in Latin exercises. 

4. By lessening the attention given to syntax. 

5. By limiting the questions of various sorts suggested by the text matter. 

6. By omitting composition. 

7. By allowing to study the classics only those most capable of profiting by the 
study. 

The time saved in these ways could then be used in the acquisition of a good 
vocabulary and in reading and re-reading the best literature of Greece and Rome. 

"How Can the Classical Departments of the College Co-operate More Effec- 
tively with the Classical Teachers in the Schools?" Principal John E. 
Colburn, Burr and Burton Seminary, Manchester, Vt. 

The speaker noted that two conditions limit the amount of work possible in 
the average preparatory or high school: first, the poor preparation of many pupils 
for high-school work; and, secondly, the fact that the business of a school is not 
primarily to fit for college. 

Furthermore, the point was made that, if the majority of students that enter 
college are not well prepared, the college instructors— if tie candidates are admitted — 
should meet the students at their point of attainment. 

A difficulty that confronts the teacher in the secondary school is the fact that, 
while there is nominally a uniformity of requirement for entrance on the part of various 
colleges, practically there is a wide diversity. 

A propaganda on the part of college instructors to arouse in various communities 
an interest in the classics would be very helpful. 

Meeting of the Classical Association of the Middle States and Maryland. — 

The first meeting of this new association was held at Columbia University, April 
26 and 27. The following papers were read: "Livy and Polybius," Professor 
Ebeling (Hamilton College); "The Two Electras," Professor Macurdy (Vassar 
College); "Recent Views of Vergil's Philosophy in Aen. vi." Dr. Riess (New 
York); "Latin Verse-Writing," Professor Peck (Columbia University); "The 
Legend of the Ages," Professor Smith (Johns Hopkins University); "Class- 
Room Comprehension of Cicero," Mr. White (Boys' Latin School, Baltimore); 
"A Few Considerations about Teaching Greek Art," Professor Wheeler (Colum- 
bia University); "The Vocabulary of Secondary Latin," Professor Lodge 
(Teacher's College); "Roman Remains in Southern France" (illustrated), Pro- 
fessor Mustard (Haverford College); "Review of Lang's Homer and His Age," 
Mr. Radin (New York); "The Elements of the Translation of Latin," Miss 
Greene (Bryn Mawr); "The Agamemnon of Aeschylus at Harvard in 1906" 
(illustrated), Professor Gulick (Harvard University). 

Plans of the Latin Teachers in Nebraska. — The officers of the Latin Section 
of the Nebraska State Teachers' Association have a literary campaign well under 
way, the purpose of which is to bring all teachers of Latin in the state into closer 
contact and to create a central bureau for the dissemination of interesting articles 
on methods of teaching and studying Latin. It is hoped to have all the leading 
Latin teachers in the state participate. Another purpose is to have classical 
libraries started where they do not now exist, and to increase them elsewhere. 
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Plans are being made to aid schools in raising funds for this purpose by a system 
of lecture exchange. The officers are Dr. Alice C. Hunter, State University, 
president; Miss Gertrude H. Gardner, Kearney Normal School, secretary. 

The George Washington University. — The university has recently purchased 
the library of the late Professor Kurt Wachsmuth, of the University of Leipzig. 
It contains 7,900 volumes and pamphlets bearing on Greek and Roman literature, 
archaeology and history, and includes perhaps the most complete collection of 
books and monographs in this country in the field of Athenian topography. 

Library of Professor Blass. — An unusual opportunity is offered to libraries 
to purchase the complete collection of books and pamphlets of the late Professor 
Friedrich Blass at the very low price of M. 7,000. For particulars address Frau 
D. F. Blass, Halle, Germany. 

A Sanskrit Drama at the University of California. — On April 10 the English 
Club of the university presented in the Greek theater a translation of the Sanskrit 
drama "The Little Clay Cart." It is one of the earlier Sanskrit dramas, written 
about 600 a. d. The translation was made by Dr. A. W. Ryder, of the university 
faculty. In the performance care was taken to reproduce Hindu customs, dress, 
and surroundings, and to preserve Hindu stage conventions as far as possible. 

Appointments. — Professor Edward Capps, of the University of Chicago, has 
been appointed professor of Greek at Princeton. 

R. F. Scholz, graduate student in classics and history at the University of 
Wisconsin for two years, and since then Rhodes scholar for three years, has been 
appointed instructor in ancient history at the University of Wisconsin, where he 
will give advanced courses in Greek constitutional history and Roman imperial 
institutions. 

Professor G. L. Hendrickson, of the University of Chicago, has been 
appointed professor of Latin at Yale. He will begin his new duties in January, 
1908. 

Professor C. H. Moore, of Harvard, will lecture during the coming 
session at the University of California on the religions of Greece and Rome, and 
on Roman historians to Tacitus. 

Professor F. C. Eastman, of the Iowa State Normal School, has been 
appointed head of the department of Latin in the University of Iowa. 

Classical Teachers Who Will Be Abroad Next Year. — 

University of California: Professor Clapp will be professor of Greek at the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens. 

Princeton: Professor Basore will be in Italy; Professor Magie, Dr. Hyde, and 
Mr. Jones, in Germany; and Messrs. Van Hoesen and Preston, of the graduate 
school, in Rome. 

University of Cincinnati: Professor G. H. Allen will be in Italy and Greece 
during the summer as lecturer on Roman history and antiquities for the Bureau 
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of University Travel; Professor Burnam will spend part of the summer in Paris, 
looking after the publication of his Prudentius. 

Bryn Mawr College: Dr. Ransom will spend the summer in Italy. Dr. Frank 
is also going abroad for the summer. 

University of Wisconsin: Misses Maud Remington and Martha Fay, gradu- 
ates, are traveling in Italy and Greece. 

Harvard University: Professor Smyth will spend next year traveling in Italy; 
Professor White, on leave of absence, will be in Cambridge most of the year con- 
tinuing his work on Aristophanes; Dean P. Lockwood, fourth-year graduate 
student, as Parker fellow continues the researches he carried on in 1905-6 in the 
libraries of Europe searching for translations from the Greek made by fifteenth- 
century humanists. 

Classical Seminars, 1907-8. — A list is given below of the seminaries offered 
for next year by a number of our universities, with the names of the instructors 
who will direct them. 

University of Wisconsin: Lyric Poetry, especially Pindar (Smith); Horace 
(Slaughter). 

University 0} California: Propertius (Merrill); Latin Syntax (Nutting); 
Ancient History — The Age of Augustus (Ferguson). 

University 0} Michigan: Greek Philosophy at Rome — Lucretius (Kelsey); 
The Oresteian Trilogy— Textual Criticism and Dramatic Art (D'Ooge). 

George Washington University: Aristophanes; Plautus (Carroll). 

University of Colorado: Lucretius, especially His Place in the History of 
Monistic Thought (Hellems); Alexandrian Poetry (Norlin). 

Vassar College: Terence (Moore). 

University of Cincinnati: Plato (Harry); Virgil (Burnam). 

Bryn Mawr College: Greek Historians (Sanders); Roman Elegy (Wheeler); 
Archaeology (Ransom). 

University of Pennsylvania: Proseminary — Introduction to the Methods of 
Textual and Exegetical Criticism (McDaniel); Greek and Roman Epigram 
(McDaniel). 

De Pauw University: Virgil (Post). 

Harvard University: Introduction to the Interpretation and Criticism of 
Classical Authors (Moore); Sophocles, Oedipus Coloneus, and Terence (Wright 
and Warren). 

University of Chicago: Plato (Shorey); The Comparative Syntax of Latin 
and Greek (Hale); The Latin Romance (Abbott); Problems in Indo-European 
Phonology and Morphology (Buck). 

Johns Hopkins University: Greek Historiography (Gildersleeve); Roman 
Satire (Smith). 

Tulane University: Aristophanes, Acharnians (Miller). 

University of Missouri: Critical Study of Horace's Odes (Jones and Johnston). 



